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Editorial of the Month 


K* 


Education and War 


These are precarious times in world history, with the current 
international scene perhaps more dangerously muddled than at 
any time in the history of the civilized world. We have numerous 
and conflicting political ideologies in Europe, South America and 
the Far East. First, we have dictators vying with each other for 
power in world affairs, resorting to every available means of spread- 
ing propaganda against each other; then we have those same dic- 
tators burying their conflicting views and engaging in a death 
struggle with the great European democracies. 

It is a time, too, for democratic educational processes to func- 
tion in intelligent and analytical discussions of controversies among 
nations. Certainly, educational leaders should be careful students 
of happenings in the international arena and should provide some 
measure of leadership in clear thinking on the role this country 
should—or should not—play. 

History records that educational leaders who were ordinarily sane 
and scientifically-minded gave vent to anything but scientifically- 
clear and objective opinions and statements about world affairs im- 
mediately prior to and during the recent great World War. For 
some evidence of the extent to which war fervor can blind the 
thinking and reasoning of leaders one needs only to take a look at 
the speeches of prominent educators in the published Proceedings 
of the National Education Association in 1917 and, more especially, 
in 1918. You would be astonished and amused at the content of 
these “speeches,” particularly in the summary of the one on the 
“Educational Values of War.” 

Do we need another war “to make the world safe for democracy”? 
ROBEN J. MAASKE. 


Brsten University 
Schoo! of Education 
Library 











Educational News and Announcements 
KX 


The Journal Loses Dr. Maaske 


Just a year ago in the October, 1938, issue of the High School 
Journal, the announcement was made that beginning with the 
following issue, Roben J. Maaske, professor of school administra- 
tion at the University of North Carolina, would assume the editor- 
ship of the Journal. 

In this issue the advisory board for the Journal, with keen regret, 
announces the resignation of Dr. Maaske, who last month took up 
his new duties as President of the Eastern Oregon State Teachers 
College at LaGrande, Oregon. 

Not only had Professor Maaske made a place for himself at the 
University at Chapel Hill and among the schoolmen in the State, 
but the successive issues of the Journal for the past year gave un- 
mistakable evidence of unusual editorial ability. 


New Editors for the Journal 


In the current year Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Kenan professor of 
secondary education and head of the Department of Education of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, will act as editor 
of the Journal. 

Assisting Dr. Douglass, William T. Gruhn, newly appointed 
instructor in secondary education at the University, will have im- 
mediate charge of editorial responsibility. Mr. Gruhn came to the 
University of North Carolina a year ago from the University of 
Minnesota where he had been serving as graduate assistant in edu- 
cation. Previous to that, he had been for several years principal 
of the Simmons Junior High School at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Professor Guy Phillips in the Department of Education at the 
University at Chapel Hill has already taken up his duties in the 
newly created position of business manager. 

The advisory board extends to the new officers the cooperation 
of all readers and friends of the Journal. The Journal has had 
twenty-one years of useful history contributing to education, not 
only in North Carolina and the Southeast, but in the nation. There 
is every reason to believe that its service will continue to be valuable 
and appreciated. 


Apvisory EpiroriAL BoARD 
CARLETON E. PRESTON T. E. BROWNE 
Joun H. Cook J. Henry HIGHSMITH 
HoLitaAnp HOLTON 
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Special November Number 


The November issue of the High School Journal will be a spe- 
cial issue devoted entirely to developmental practices in progressive 
high schools in various sections of the United States. 

It is being prepared with the assistance of Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, 
Chairman, Commission on Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association (eight-year study), who was 
designated to cooperate in the preparation of this special issue by 
Mr. Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secretary, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

This November number of the High School Journal will feature 
some fifteen brief, concise explanations and descriptions of signif- 
icant educational practices, experiments, and innovations which 
have been found successful in selected progressive high schools 
throughout the United States. Don’t miss this issue! 


Features of Coming Issues 


A list of selected professional books which should find a place 
in the classroom teacher’s library will appear in an early issue of 
the Journal. The list of books, which will be divided into several 
subject-matter fields, is being prepared by members of the editorial 
board. 

A selected list of printed and mimeographed publications of 
secondary schools throughout the United States is also being pre- 
pared for an early issue of the Journal. The purpose of this bibliog- 
raphy is to provide junior and senior high school principals and 
teachers with a list of outstanding student handbooks, teachers 
manuals, guidance manuals, administrative handbooks, extracur- 
ricular publications, vocational education programs, safety edu- 
cation activities, courtesy booklets, principals’ reports, and similar 
publications. Readers of the High School Journal are requested to 
send to the editor publications of their schools for this bibliography. 


Educational News — Facts — Events 


Dr. Harold Benjamin, Director, College of Education, and Dean 
of the Summer School, University of Colorado, on September 1, 
succeeded Dr. Willard S. Small as Dean of the School of Education 
and the Summer School at the University of Maryland. . . . Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago and chairman of the President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, has succeeded Dr. Homer P. Rainey as director of the staff 
of the American Youth Commission. 
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Dr. Francis S. Hutchins, 36, brother of Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, has succeeded his father, 
Dr. William J. Hutchins, as president of Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. . . . Dr. Eduard Benes, the former president of Czecho- 
Slovakia, has accepted a permanent appointment on the faculty 
at the University of Chicago. 

Married women next year will be permitted to hold teaching 
positions in the schools of Birmingham, Alabama, for the first time 
since 1883. . . . A pension and retirement system for city teachers 
has been adopted by the board of education of Athens, Georgia. 

Safety education, according to Carroll E. Mealey, New York 
State motor vehicle commissioner, was largely responsible for the 
52 per cent decrease in traffic deaths for the July 4 week-end this 
year as compared with 1938. . . . Of 16,574 regular four-year high 
schools reporting to the United States Office of Education in 1933- 
34, 58.6 per cent enrolled less than one hundred students. . . . The 
Regents Inquiry of the State of New York recommends that twelve 
or thirteen hundred pupils should be the maximum size for sec- 
ondary schools. 

The title of a well-planned series of group guidance lessons 
extending from the seventh through the twelfth grades at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, is “Information Please.” . .. During the past six 
years each graduating class of the high school at Whitewater, Kan- 
sas, has taken a long motor tour with the school faculty. . . . The 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, High School commencement program 
last June consisted of a panel discussion presented by students of 
social problems of the South. 

Horace Mann, Charles W. Eliot, Booker T. Washington, Frances 
E. Willard and Mark Hopkins are leaders in education who will 
be recognized in a special series of postage stamps honoring Amer- 
ican men of letters, arts and sciences, to be issued by the United 
States Post Office Department. .. . “Education for Family Life” 
is the subject of the 1941 yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Superintendent E. W. Jacobsen of Oakland, 
California, is chairman of the yearbook commission. 

The vocational program at the Lapeen, Michigan, High School 
has been extended to include apprentice training for boys who are 
sixteen years of age or over. . . . A seventh period has been added 
to the daily schedules of the junior and senior high schools at 
Traverse City, Michigan, to provide school time for extracurricular 
activities. . . . At the North Bend, Washington, High School the 
final examination question for each course at the close of the semes- 
ter is, “What have I learned this semester?” 
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The Editors Would Like to Hear from You 


The new editors of the High School Journal present to its 
readers this issue as the first of what we believe will be an interest- 
ing series during the coming year. The November issue will be 
devoted to practices in progressive high schools in the United States. 
Other materials being prepared or already accepted for publica- 
tion include: a bibliography of books for the professional libraries 
of teachers in the subject-matter fields; a supplement to the one 
hundred books for a general professional library which appeared 
in the January, 1939, issue; an article on “Some Major Trends 
Relating to the Curriculum,” by Dr. Nelson L. Bossing, professor 
of secondary education, University of Minnesota; and a list of out- 
standing handbooks, teachers manuals, guidance and courtesy book- 
lets and other mimeographed and printed publications of junior 
and senior high schools. 

The editors keenly appreciate receiving any short items of inter- 
esting practices, activities, and innovations in the program of your 
school for the sections of the Journal on educational news and 
happenings in high schools. Of particular interest to our readers 
are items on extracurricular activities, guidance, curricular changes, 
school organization, and methods of teaching. 

Harz R. Douctass, Editor, as) 
WittiAM T. Gruun, Assistant Editor. a 





af sabes 


Reorganization of Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service 


Issued during the summer was an announcement of the re- 
organized Bureau of Educational Research and Service of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

The types of services to be rendered by the new bureau may be 
implied from the titles of its divisions which are as follows: (1) 
Division of Surveys, (2) Division of Tests and Measurements, (3) 
Division of Curriculum Studies, (4) Division of Guidance and 
Child Study, and (5) Division of Professional Reference. 

The Division of Tests and Measurements, intending primarily 
to serve the southeastern states, operates a depot for published tests 
in all fields and distributes them at the published price to schools. 
A new sixty-page catalogue of tests has been issued. 

The Division of Curriculum Study has set up a curriculum lab- 
oratory of more than two thousand items of recent city, state, and 
other courses of study and textbooks. 

The Division of Guidance and Child Study is prepared to advise 
and assist in the organization of guidance programs in the schools. 
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It will also advise on personnel records, psycho-educational and 
reading clinics, recreational programs, and programs of health and 
physical education. 

The advisory board of the bureau consists of: Dr. T. E. Browne, 
Head of the Department of Vocational Education, State College 
of the University of North Carolina; Dr. John H. Cook, Head of 
the Department of Education, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina; Dr. James E. Hellman, Director of the Division 
of Professional Service, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; R. M. Grumman, Director of Extension 
Division of the University of North Carolina; and Dr. J. Henry 
Highsmith, Director, Division of Instructional Service, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina, is director of the bureau, and 
Professor Guy B. Phillips, University of North Carolina is assistant 
director. The bureau is housed in two suites of rooms in Peabody 
Hall at Chapel Hill. 


The Study of Teacher Education 


Thirty-four colleges and school systems in various sections of 
the United States have been invited to cooperate in the study of 
the preparation of teachers which is being made by the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. The 
work of the commission, of which Dr. Karl W. Bigelow is director, 
is being financed by a grant of $500,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

The colleges and universities from the southern states cooperat- 
ing in the study are: the University of North Carolina; the Uni- 
versity of Texas; College of William and Mary; Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond; State Teachers College, Troy, 
Alabama; and two Negro colleges, Prairie View State College, 
Texas, and Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama. 

Cooperating school systems in the South include: Bedford 
County, Virginia; a group of systems in Colquitt County, Georgia; 
a group of systems in Greenville County, South Carolina; Houston, 
Texas; and Norris, Tennessee. 














Happenings in High Schools 
KX 


Tutoring Retarded Pupils 
A. M. COUNTS 
Principal, High School, Mullins, South Carolina 
Two of the most neglected groups in high school are the re- 
tarded pupils and the capable pupils. The retarded pupils need 
assistance. The capable ones need activities which demand initia- 
tive and application. Can these groups so function as to be of 
mutual helpfulness? 


The plan at Mullins High School was to use the capable, more 
advanced, and more experienced pupils to tutor the slow and re- 
tarded pupils. In our experiment, high school seniors were selected 
as tutors and retarded freshmen as pupils. The tutor was selected 
by a committee composed of the tutor’s subject teacher, the pupil's 
subject teacher, and the principal. When the subject teacher dis- 
covered a pupil deficient in some part of his work, a tutor was 
called in. The tutor and the pupil’s subject teacher then planned 
the remedial work together. 


The meeting between the tutors and retarded pupils was ar- 
ranged for the study hall period. One or more tutors for each 
subject included in the plan are needed for each study period. 
Pupils (sometimes one and occasionally a group) meet with a tutor 
in some private place, preferably a vacant classroom, at designated 
times. In selecting pupils and tutors, those in charge do not over- 
look the fact that there must be a genuine desire on the part of 
the pupil to be helped and a willingness on the part of the tutor 
to do a good job. The principal and teachers also show a sincere 
interest in the project and are ready and willing to lend assistance 
whenever needed. 


This idea is not a cure for all the ills of the slow and the retarded 
pupils. However, the following values should grow out of the 
successful operation of such a plan: (1) the prevention of further 
retardation of the already retarded pupils; (2) the diminution of 
the danger of failure of the slow and retarded pupils; (3) the worth- 
while experience on the part of tutors in planning and executing 
their ideas; (4) the “try-out” experience in teaching provided for 
seniors; and (5) the development of better attitudes on the part 
of seniors toward teachers and the job of teaching. 
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Our School Fair 


LEWIS S. CANNON 
Principal, Bethel Hill High School, Woodsdale, North Carolina 

One of the best ways we have found to interpret the work of 
the pupils and teachers to the community is the presentation of a 
school fair displaying completed projects or units of work developed 
out of the regular work of our school. Our entire “fair” program 
was planned cooperatively early in the year by pupils, teachers, and 
the principal. 

The fifteen booths, appropriately decorated, were grouped ac- 
cording to grades and departments with special topics as follows: 

First grade: Pets—A display of booklets, drawings, mottoes, and handiwork 
about pets. An Ideal Farm with buildings and fences constructed by the pupils. 

Second grade: Travels to Our Far-away Friends—Picturization of the homes 
and types of people found in Japan, China, Europe, Africa, etc. 

Third grade: Eskimos and Indians—Igloos and wigwams built by pupils; 
also poems and pictures on this subject. 

Fourth grade: Know Your State Birds and Flowers—Carved birds and flowers, 
booklets and drawings. 

Fifth grade: Colonial Life—Furniture, vehicles, farm implements of this 
period constructed and painted by the children. 

Sixth grade: Clothing—All types of clothing studied from the plant, fiber, 
or animal to the finished product. 

Sixth and Seventh grades: Art—Clay models, drawings, and paintings of 
various art subjects. 

Seventh grade: Museum of North Carolina—A collection of minerals, agri- 
cultural and manufactured products; also posters and booklets. 


The high school department had the following exhibits: home 
economics (dresses, coats, and baby booklets); mathematics and 
Latin (geometric drawings and work showing the derivation of 
words from Latin); history (important phases of American his- 
tory); biology (health and proper diet illustrated by live white 
rats); English (a library for the average home); agriculture-shop 
work (tables, chairs, bookcases, and the like made by students). 

During one night of the fair, approximately 2,000 people viewed 
the exhibits. The teachers and the community people expressed 
the opinion that the fair was the most valuable program ever put 
on by our school. 


Newspaper Edition on School Evaluation 


H. H. CHAMBERS 
Superintendent, Greenville Public Schools, Greenville, Texas 


Last spring, the faculty of the Greenville, Texas, High School 
completed an evaluation of the school using the “Evaluative Cri- 
teria” developed by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. As a means of making our students and the public at 
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large conscious of the results of the appraisal of our school we 
decided upon a rather unique plan. 

The two local daily newspapers agreed to turn their entire 
plants over to the student body for one day for the purpose of 
permitting the students to edit the two papers on that day. Every 
position on the regular newspaper staff was filled by a high school 
student who performed the duties of that position in the editing 
of the paper. 

These students spent some time in studying the evaluation re- 
port of our school and then wrote stories, prepared pictures, and 
carefully assembled materials for the special newspaper editions. 
A great deal of the content of the two newspapers on that day was 
made up of the results of our evaluation program as well as of 
the plans for the projected program for improvement. 

The student body was proud of their achievement and the spe- 
cial editions of the two papers were read eagerly by students and 
public alike. We felt that the experiment served very well in edu- 
cating the public as well as our students to a better understanding 
of our high school program and its needs. 


A New Citizenship Honor Roll 


L. W. UMSTEAD 
Principal, High School, Garner, North Carolina 


A new Citizenship Honor Roll plan has been put into practice 
in our school. This plan gives every student a reasonable chance 
of placing his name on the honor roll. He has to meet certain 
qualifications in regard to his relationships with other students and 
he must prove that he has worked up to his capacity in his school 
work in order to merit a place on the monthly Citizenship Honor 
Roll. 

Each home room meets monthly and, after careful deliberation, 
elects three students to be on the committee for judging the other 
students in the room. This committee decides which students meet 
the qualifications for the Citizenship Honor Roll. The home-room 
teacher prepares a list of fifty per cent of her students who are 
average or better in their performance in school work based on 
their individual abilities. The relationship with other students 
is decided solely by the students. The three students in each room 
selected for the committee are also automatically on the honor roll. 


Factors IN DETERMINING MEMBERSHIP 
Efficiency in Class Work Relationship with Fellow- 
(Judged by home-room teacher Students 
in light of each student’s abil- (Judged by students in each 
ity.) home room.) 
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FIFTY PER CENT FIFTY PER CENT 
The home-room teacher indi- 1. Honesty 
cates the half of her home-room =2. Cooperation 
students considered average from 3. Independence 
the stand-point of effort. From 4. Courtesy 
these the committee of three se- 5. Kindness 
lected by the home-room stu- 6. Friendliness 
dents selects one for each seven 7. Self-control 
students in the home room, tak- 8. Promptness 
ing into consideration also the 9. Neatness and cleanliness 
ratings given these students by 10. Care of school property 


each home-room group on the 
ten points in the opposite col- 
umn. 


The three students selected by a vote of the students, plus the 
one and seven selected by the committee of three, constitute the 
Citizenship Honor Roll for the home room for each month. The 
students like the plan. The teachers like it. We all like it! 


Our Nursery School-Kindergarten 
OLARENCE E. BYRD 
Superintendent, Tonopah Public Schools, Tonopah, Nevada 

Out where democracy “democs” more democratically—that’s 
where Nevada begins! School life in a desert location such as we 
have at Tonopah offers very few innovations of a startling character 
which would be of interest to educational centers generally. How- 
ever, changes and innovations are impeded only slightly by tradi- 
tional organization and they take place with little or no friction. 

For some time we had felt that our school should make some 
provision for the children of pre-school age as a means of giving 
them a better start in our regular first-grade program. This possibil- 
ity was discussed with a number of local organizations and citizens 
and a plan for a nursery school-kindergarten was formulated. 

The local branch of the American Association of University 
Women agreed to assume responsibility for its financial support. 
This group, together with other organizations and citizens of our 
community, raised sufficient funds to employ a certificated teacher 
and to buy the necessary equipment not available in the school. It 
was housed in a vacant classroom in one of our elementary-school 
buildings. 

The project has begun to be widely appreciated in our com- 
munity. It serves also as an excellent laboratory for our high-school 
home economics class. It is quite likely to become an integral part 
of our regular school program in the near future. 























Democracy in High School Supervision 
CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“xx 


HE TREND in secondary education is clearly toward making 
T the high school principal responsible for supervision of educa- 
tion in the secondary school. The literature of secondary education 
shows the definite trend in this direction. Furthermore, educational 
leaders generally agree that supervision is the most important func- 
tion of the high school principal. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education! presents data 
showing that 97 per cent of high school principals perform some 
supervisory functions and that supervision ranks first among the 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities delegated entirely to 
high school principals. In view of this trend it is of major im- 
portance for the secondary school principal to have a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of supervision in a modern high school and 
of his supervisory functions and responsibilities. 


CHANGING CONCEPT OF SUPERVISION 


It is axiomatic that the philosophy of education in any political 
society must conform to the philosophy upon which the society is 
found. A totalitarian state which is endeavoring to regiment and 
control the activities and thought of its people cannot permit the 
school to teach democracy. Such a road would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the state. Since the United States is founded upon the 
concept of democracy, the schools must attempt to teach a clear 
understanding of the meaning of democracy. 

It is equally axiomatic that the only basis upon which a sound 
philosophy of the supervision of education can rest is a clear under- 
standing of the purposes and functions of the education which is 
offered. A state which is endeavoring to regiment its people cannot 
permit a supervisory program based upon a democratic philosophy. 
Since education in the United States is directed toward democratic 
objectives, it is evident that the philosophy of supervision in the 
schools must rest upon democratic principles. 

Unfortunately, the traditional concept of supervision in our 
schools has not been based upon democratic principles and prac- 
tices. Supervision began in the early colonial period when lay offi- 
cials visited the schools to inspect the teaching. The development of 
the superintendency and the principalship during the past century 
was accompanied by the delegation of the authority and the re- 

1 Fred Engelhardt, William H. Ziegel, and Roy O. Billett, Administration and Super- 


vision (National Survey of | marmany - Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph 
No. 11. Washington: United States Office of Education, 1933). 
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sponsibility for the supervision of education to these officials. Pos- 
sessing authority over teachers and being held responsible for the 
results of instruction, these officials tended to borrow their concept 
of supervision from the educational practices of the past and from 
those in use in industrial plants and commercial firms developing 
under a philosophy of rugged individualism. 

The result was the development of an authoritarian concept of 
supervision which was almost universal in the schools at the close 
of the nineteenth century and which still exists in a large propor- 
tion of the schools of today. Under the authoritarian concept of 
supervision the supervisor is the superior of the teacher by virtue 
of his position as well as by his presumed greater ability, wider 
education, and richer experience. Possessing authority over the 
teacher, his function is to direct her instructional methods and pro- 
cedures. His activities are teacher-centered. He visits classes to in- 
spect the teacher’s work, holds conferences in which he criticizes the 
teacher’s methods, and makes suggestions for the improvement of 
the teacher’s work. He tells her both what to teach and how to 
teach. Since he is the superior, his judgments and decisions are im- 
posed upon the teacher. The whole program of supervision under 
this concept rests upon the authority of the supervisor. 


OBJECTIONS TO AUTHORITARIAN SUPERVISION 


Teachers, educational philosophers, specialists in educational 
supervision, and many supervisors have objected to the author- 
itarian concept of supervision on the ground that its autocratic 
method and undemocratic nature are in direct conflict with an edu- 
cational system in which teachers are expected to teach pupils to 
understand and participate in a democracy. It has been pointed 
out that, since supervision under the authoritarian concept rests 
upon the knowledge and authority of the supervisor, it tends to 
regiment teachers toward one pattern in teaching regardless of 
individual differences in ability, capacity and personality. Initiative, 
originality, and self-reliance are discouraged, and conformance to 
the supervisor’s opinions is encouraged—even though there may be 
no evidence that the opinion is right. As a result teachers develop 
fear of the supervisor and distrust of supervisory effort, while super- 
visors tend to ignore the contributions which teachers can make to 
the materials and methods of instruction. 

Since the traditional authoritarian concept of supervision has 
been objected to as undemocratic there has been a definite attempt, 
particularly in the last twenty-five years, to develop a new concept 
of supervision which would be in harmony with the democratic 
traditions in the United States. This movement has accompanied 
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the growth which the American people have made toward a better 
understanding of the meaning of democracy, which has expressed 
itself in the broader social point of view to be found in our political, 
economic and social institutions. It has also accompanied attempts 
to state more clearly the philosophy of education in terms of the 
ideals of democracy. 

The ideal of democracy is that the individual and society may 
each find his largest fulfillment in the other. Democracy means that 
the society will aid the individual to develop his personality, his 
abilities and his capacities, not only for his own best interests, but 
so that he will contribute to the best interests of his fellow men and 
of society as a whole. Democracy should not permit the exploitation 
of the individual by society nor can it permit the individual to dis- 
regard the interests of society. Democracy is interested in a social 
organization which is flexible and which provides for individual 
interests and capacities, but which holds the common good of all as 
its goal. Democracy emphasizes the worth of the individual and of 
society. 

TRENDS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The development of secondary education during the past thirty 
years has been toward the goals indicated above. The school has 
become more and more child-centered. The trend in curriculum 
making has been definitely in the direction of functionalized cur- 
ricula, the use of the interests of children, and emphasis upon the 
development of desirable attitudes and ideals. Courses of study 
have been introduced whose purpose is a better understanding of 
democracy and of the responsibilities and duties of citizens in a de- 
mocracy. Pupil participation in school control has been introduced 
as a means of developing a more social viewpoint, and of assisting 
children to acquire habits of cooperation, self-control, and self- 
direction. Extracurricular activities and the home room have been 
used to teach the ideals of democracy. The whole effort in second- 
ary education today is clearly directed toward the best ideals of 
democracy. 

The meaning for supervision of the democratic ideals of our 
society and of the continued development of secondary education 
to attain these goals is clear. Supervision in a school whose goal is 
democracy must be developed upon the principles of democracy. 
This means that teachers and supervisors will recognize that they 
have a common goal, the endeavor to improve the educational pro- 
gram and the teaching-learning situation. Toward this end they 
will work cooperatively, each contributing according to his ability 
and the contribution of each receiving full recognition. Teachers 
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will participate in the discussion and determination of aims, pol- 
icies, plans, methods, and procedures in the program for the im- 
provement of education. Opportunity will be provided for the 
fullest development of individual capacities. Independence in 
thought, freedom in expression and the development of initiative, 
self-direction, and self-reliance will be encouraged. Cooperation 
will be carefully fostered so that each contributes his share to the 
common goal and receives his portion of aid from others. 


FUNCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL IN SUPERVISION 


The function of the principal under the democratic concept of 
supervision is that of educational leadership. He must stimulate the 
teachers to participate in formulating the program for the improve- 
ment of the educational efforts in the school and obtain their active 
and whole-hearted cooperation in carrying it out. He must find 
means to assist teachers in developing their highest potentialities. 
He must prove his ability to help teachers to solve educational prob- 
lems and to guide and inspire them to self-appraisal and self-im- 
provement. He must encourage freedom and independence in 
thinking. When differences of opinion arise he will not attempt to 
impose his own opinion, but will encourage scientific study which 
will attempt to discover the true conclusion. The democratic con- 
cept of supervision challenges the ability of the principal as an 
educational leader. 

The practical high school principal, thinking of the problems he 
faces in his school and the difficulties in putting this concept of 
supervision into operation, may object to it. One objection some- 
times made is that the democratic concept tends to make teachers 
and principal equals and thereby destroys the principal's authority 
in his school. Those who make this objection have failed to recog- 
nize the source of authority in a democracy. Democracy does not 
hold that all men are equal. On the contrary, it recognizes that 
there are wide differences in ability, knowledge, and many other 
characteristics. But democracy does have respect for personality, it 
holds that the individual’s capacities should be developed, and it 
recognizes the worth of the individual. Authority in a democracy 
does not originate in rank or position but comes from the group 
and is bestowed upon a recognized leader. 

True democracy means that all participate in establishing pol- 
icies and making decisions. A supervisory program which is im- 
posed upon the staff by a principal utterly fails to recognize the 
fundamental principles of democracy. But a program which is 
adopted by a staff after full and free discussion is based upon dem- 
ocratic principles. Further, such a program has the advantage of 
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having the support and cooperation of a staff because they have 
adopted it, while the imposed program is the principal’s only and 
cannot command the whole-hearted support of one adopted by the 
staff. Democratic supervision actually improves the authority of the 
principal in carrying the program into effect because the staff has 
originated and approved the program and delegated to the prin- 
cipal the responsibility for putting it into effect. 

Another objection made to the democratic concept of supervision 
is that, since it encourages independence of thought and honest ex- 
pression of opinion, it may result in wide differences in opinion and 
inability to make decisions. Those who make this objection have 
forgotten that one fundamental principle in democracy is the 
emphasis upon deliberate cooperation. When differences in opinion 
arise, democracy insists that the group, with an open, scientific mind 
and with an attitude of deliberate cooperation, attempt to find a 
solution. Data may then be presented, the evidence weighed and 
through discussion a solution found. If this method does not result 
in a decision upon the problem, democracy would insist upon an 
experimental program to determine the solution. 


DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION WoRKS 


That democratic supervision works in practice is evidenced not 
only by the large number of high schools in which it is in successful 
operation, but also by the steady increase in the proportion of 
schools using it. Its practical workability may be illustrated by 
citing a single instance of its use in one typical high school in a 
middle western state. The principal of the school asked the staff 
what they felt was the greatest weakness of the school and what 
means should be taken to remedy it. After some study the staff de- 
cided that the greatest need was to improve the study habits of the 
pupils and suggested that a program of supervised study be adopted. 

Committees were appointed to study different programs of super- 
vised study, to determine what administrative adjustments would 
need to be made, and to investigate the techniques by which study 
habits could be taught. These committees visited schools in which 
study programs were in operation, studied the literature dealing 
with supervised study, and made reports to the staff. After further 
discussion, the staff decided upon the general nature of the program 
to be put into effect and proposed that the program should be 
considered as an experiment for one year. The staff then set up a 
method for gathering data to evaluate the results of the experiment. 
When the year was over the results proved so satisfactory that the 
staff voted to make the program permanent. Evidence gathered by 
the principal showed that the staff improved greatly in its profes- 
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sional knowledge and in its methods of instruction. Democratic 
supervision in this school resulted in stimulation of the staff to study 
the needs of the educational program and in whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in the attempt to improve education in their school. 


CHALLENGE TO THE HiGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

The trend toward placing the responsibility for supervision upon 
the shoulders of the high school principal is a challenge to him to 
show his capacity to accept this responsibility. In secondary schools 
which attempt to educate pupils toward the social objectives of 
modern American democracy, supervision must be based on dem- 
ocratic principles. 

Under this concept of supervision the knowledge and ability of 
each member of the staff will be used in voluntary, cooperative 
effort to improve the teaching-learning situation in the school. This 
program will test the ability of the principal to stimulate, guide and 
assist the staff, but the principal who meets their challenge will 
establish himself as a real educational leader in his school. 


Course in Personal Economics 


A course in Personal Economics for the purpose of teaching 
students how to spend and invest wisely the income they earn is 
taught as an elective for juniors and seniors in the DeKalb Town- 
ship High School, DeKalb, Illinois. A study of vocational oppor- 
tunities and choices is used as an approach to the course so that 
the student may plan his spending on the basis of the beginning 
income of his chosen vocation. He studies his present buying 
habits, keeps a daily budget of imaginary expenditures based on 
actual market prices, and becomes acquainted with the various 
agencies organized to help and protect the consumer. 

The course includes such topics as advertising methods, con- 
sumer credit, financial and legal aspects of buying and renting a 
home, expenditures for recreation, and the various kinds of insur- 
ance which the average citizen buys. Experience with the course 
indicates that it is of considerable value to students. 


American Education Week 
“Education for the American Way of Life” is the general theme 
for the 1939 American Education Week observance to be held 
November 6-11. Useful materials may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





A Neophyte Teacher Speaks 


HERBERT ELLIS 
Teacher, Milton Schools, Milton, North Carolina 
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T IS EASY now to understand why a neophyte teacher consid- 

ers taking charge of his first actual class to be one of the great 
thrills in his life. 

For that glorious experience, though intensely stimulating, is 
not without anxiety. It is like the first solo flight of a student 
pilot. The surge of pleasure he feels as the plane’s undercarriage 
leaves the bumpy earth for the heavenly highways is mildly tem- 
pered by the realization that the instructor’s expert hand is no 
longer there to correct his mistakes. Just so the neophyte teacher, 
closing the classroom door and turning to face his career, is dimly 
conscious that his omniscient professors of education are far away. 


FACING THE CLASSROOM 


But the boys and girls are there! And their interest, however 
it may wane as the months go by, leaves nothing to be desired that 
first hour. Scanning him from eyebrow to shoelace with all the 
candor for which youth is notorious, they may condemn the teacher 
for a cravat, or accept him, before he speaks, because of a grin. 
Like circus animals going through their repertoire without a hitch 
despite the trainer’s error, they are eager to help him over the 
bumps—if they like him. 

How to make them like him? Granted a satisfactory share of 
those indispensable attributes we include under character and per- 
sonality, I believe the rest is largely a matter of sincerity and 
enthusiasm. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Among the most enjoyable of my experiences as a neophyte 
teacher has been the association with the boys and girls in out-of- 
school hours. I look forward with the keenest pleasure to Sunday 
afternoon hikes in which five to a dozen or more youngsters of both 
sexes trek several miles with me to some point of interest, singing, 
often carrying edibles for preparation in the open. 

On these and similar excursions it is I who become the student, 
they, unwittingly, the teachers. Their collective genius for en- 
snaring and applying all the “wise saws and modern instances” 
relating to their studies and to this giddy contemporary world is 
no less educational than refreshing. How stimulating is their tor- 
rential energy, their quick interest in new things, their contempt 
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for affectation, hypocrisy, and false dignity, and their loyalty to 
whatever they think is good! 

No less pleasant than the society of the children is that of many 
of their parents, though many of the latter seem somewhat apa- 
thetic toward the work of the school. Many are convinced that 
they fully discharge their obligation to educate their children by 
getting them ready to catch the school bus each morning. One 
mother flatly told me she felt the school had no right to expect 
parents to help educate their children! 


LAMENTS AND SATISFACTIONS 


Lamentable as some of our needs may be, I cannot weep too 
deeply with those who deplore the dearth of physical accessories 
to teaching in our rural schools and yet who fail to make full use 
of the resources that are available. Some of the greatest teachers 
have had no more stimulating aids than a human personality at 
the other end of a log. 

Somewhere between the amusement parlor and the treadmill 
there must be an ideal classroom, adapted as faithfully as pos- 
sible to the theater of life, with its drama of satisfactions achieved, 
of pupil and teacher growth, of lessons learned and yet to be 
learned, of challenges and problems ever pointing forward to new 
vistas yet unexplored. 


Officers of the National Education Association 


Amy H. Hinrichs, principal, Audubon School, New Orleans, was 
elected President of the National Education Association at the 
annual convention in San Francisco, July 2 to 6. 

Vice presidents of the National Education Association elected at 
San Francisco are: Henry Clark, superintendent of schools, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; J. J]. Clark, Roosevelt High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Ralph B. Jenkins, superintendent of schools, Englewood, 
Colorado; M. A. Kopka, superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, 
Michigan; Sara T. Muir, teacher, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Lester A. Rodes, supervising principal of schools, South 
River, New Jersey; B. C. B. Tighe, principal, senior high school, 
Fargo, North Dakota; J. Carl Conner, principal, Wilson School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Birdine Merrill, teacher, Portland, 
Oregon; Arthur W. Ferguson, district superintendent of schools, 
York, Pennsylvania; and R. L. Hunt, Madison, South Dakota. 





What is Good Teaching? 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Kenan Professor of Secondary Education, and Head, Department of Education, 
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SHORT TIME ago the author examined some notes prepared 
Aw a talk given eighteen years ago on the “Characteristics of 
a Good Teacher.” It was with considerable astonishment that he 
noted how his ideas about what constitutes a good teacher have 
changed in these eighteen years. 

At that time he discussed at length certain techniques of instruc- 
tion in the classroom and said that the good teacher was one who 
used those techniques. He was, for example, one who gave new-type 
tests, employed supervised study, made well-planned assignments, 
followed certain rules for questioning, and so forth. Although the 
effective teacher undoubtedly must have a mastery of those tech- 
niques, in the writer’s present opinion they seem far from constitut- 
ing good teaching in themselves. 


EssENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Goop TEACHER 


Today it seems much more essential that the teacher have con- 
stantly before him a clear-cut philosophy of education and definite 
educational objectives. Without these guideposts teaching tech- 


niques are likely to lead in the wrong direction. Much of teaching 
is suggestive of someone’s definition of a fanatic as one who, having 
lost sight of his objectives, redoubled his efforts. Many persons, in 
thinking about teaching, begin to discuss devices without having 
given much thought to objectives. They think about results in 
terms of the ability to progress through the means of education, 
rather than of measuring achievement in terms of the growth of the 
learner towards well-defined objectives. 

If one were forced to make a choice among the things that might 
be included in a program for the professional education of teachers, 
and the choice lay between two things: (1) those things that would 
give each prospective teacher a clear concept of what constitutes edu- 
cation, of its objectives, and of its relation to life about us, and 
(2) practice teaching and training in teaching methods, it would 
unquestionably be wise to choose the former. That concept is the 
first prerequisite to good teaching. 

A second characteristic of the good teacher is that he thinks in 
terms of the total results of teaching and learning activities. Teach- 
ing is not a simple technique, nor is learning a simple process. The 
total results of instruction in a classroom are not confined to what 
the youngsters learn or do not learn about a particular subject. 
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There are many other results from the teacher’s contact with those 
youngsters, such as influence upon the development of ideals, atti- 
tudes, interests, and ‘understandings. These outcomes are tremen- 
dously important, perhaps more important in many respects than 
the subject-matter content. Furthermore, they are more enduring 
and are more likely to determine the future behavior of the child. 
The good teacher is one who realizes the importance of these out- 
comes. 


CONCOMITANT RESULTS IN LEARNING 


The child grows as a whole and in various directions. The ideal 
teacher is one who is conscious of the nature of that growth and 
plans his instructional and learning activities accordingly. He is 
aware of the concomitant results of learning situations, and has 
sufficient imagination to visualize the effect of the whole experience 
upon the pupils. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to think of education as be- 
ing almost completely concerned with the temporary accumulation 
of information. This thought persists in spite of the fact that an 
educated man or woman is a person who possesses something more 
than just a store of factual knowledge. One who has not studied 
Latin in the last ten or fifteen years finds it rather difficult to recall 
much of it now. Our knowledge of mathematics, if it is not used, 
in a few years slips away. Dates and other historical facts, which we 
may have labored so hard to learn, leave us so quickly. Education 
which is confined to the acquisition of information is like writing 
in the sand. The good teacher recognizes this transitory nature of 
factual learning and does not place undue emphasis upon it. A 
good teacher does not sacrifice pupil interest to temporary gains in 
subject matter. 

Not all children are born to learn academic things, nor will all 
make good scholars, but we know that the very large majority of 
youngsters have a great curiosity to know. That curiosity is 
strengthened and nourished by good teaching. Unfortunately, many 
youngsters have learned information in our schools that they will 
soon forget, and as a result of that instruction may lose all interest 
in certain subjects. The good teacher strives for mastery of the 
subject, but to gain that mastery he does not sacrifice the develop- 
ment of an abiding interest in the subject that will inspire the child 
to continue to learn long after he has left school. 

A good teacher does not attempt to teach too much, but concen- 
trates more on mastery and understanding. The courses of study in 
the elementary school, the high school, and the college, all have 
been crowded and crammed with more and more to teach. Teachers 
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race through large units of subject matter so rapidly that the child 
understands very little of it. It would be more sensible if we would 
teach much less in the schools, but learn much more. The good 
teacher is satisfied with fewer points of emphasis, if those few are 
learned well and are fully understood. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND TEACHING 


A good teacher has some knowledge of mental hygiene and 
adapts his teaching practices accordingly. He realizes the harm that 
can be done to a personality by having a student live day after day 
in a mental environment which is not conducive to mental health. 
It is definitely unhygienic for a student to live in an environment 
which yields him only feelings of frustration and futility, or which 
forces him to work constantly under fear of failure and punishment. 

Although there may be no connection between the two, along 
with the steady rise in the proportion of his youth which the typical 
individual spends in school there has been a corresponding increase 
in the number of mental abnormalities among young people. This 
increase has become alarming in the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
At any rate, we can be sure that to live for a prolonged period in a 
state of worry or fear may lead to serious consequences. The good 
teacher realizes that and so employs more desirable methods than 
compulsion for motivating school work. 

In the last few decades punitive and harsh methods of motivat- 
ing study have been gradually disappearing. The work done in the 
public schools by children today is better than it was forty, sixty, or 
a hundred years ago. We have found copies of tests given in schools 
as long ago as 1836 and 1837 and have given those tests to pupils in 
the public schools today. The performance of contemporary chil- 
dren on these tests exceeds that of the pupil one hundred years ago. 
It is far from clear that the “good old days” of harsh discipline were 
the days of the most effective teaching, or the days of the best 
educational results. In fact, exactly the opposite is probably more 
correct. 


IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING THE STUDENT 


One point should be stressed particularly, and that is that the 
good teacher is one who recognizes the importance of the individual 
student and attempts to find out all that he can about him. 

When the writer was a junior in high school, a chemistry teacher 
in a class demonstration poured some fluid from a beaker into each 
of a number of test tubes containing different chemicals. In one 
test tube a brown precipitate resulted, in another a black precip- 
itate, in still another a blue one, etc. What takes place when we 
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teach children depends as much upon what is in the “test tube” as 
upon what we “pour from the beaker.” Logically, therefore, what 
we “pour from the beaker” must be determined in part by what is 
in the “test tubes.” 

The good teacher today uses every possible method to study the 
individual child. Tests are given to obtain information concerning 
his ability; his school record and personal history are studied; and 
information is sought regarding his out-of-school environment, his 
disposition, and his vocational choice. The better schools are mov- 
ing more and more in the direction of supplying teachers with 
adequate information about the individual child in order that they 
may properly differentiate instructional materials and methods. 


NECESSITY FOR BROAD EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The good teacher is not narrow in interests and education. 
There is much encouragement in the increasing interest that is 
being taken in revising the patterns of teacher education in order to 
guard against the preparation of teachers in narrow fields of special- 
ization and interests. In the large universities the program for the 
education of teachers, particularly for training secondary-school 
teachers, actually tends to prevent them from being people of wide 
cultural interests. A large number of specialized departments have 
been developed in our universities. These departments in turn have 
been divided and subdivided so that the courses which are offered 
are only small specialized segments of a broad field. Teachers seem 
to be taught more and more about less and less until they are so 
busy learning much about little that they have little opportunity 
to learn anything about much else. 

The good teacher is one who is well informed in many fields and 
is interested in the problems and conditions in many areas of hu- 
man thought and activities. The good teacher is interested in and 
has considerable knowledge of international affairs, literature, 
science, invention, industry, art, music, economics and politics. 


Apparently we are beginning to think of the good teacher, not 
so much in terms of techniques and methods, as in terms of the con- 
tribution he makes to the balanced growth of the whole child to- 
ward broad educational objectives stated in terms of all his future 
life needs and activities, and in terms of his emotional growth and 
mental and physical health. 





The Essentials of a Program in Physical 
Education 


N. P. NEILSON 
Executive Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Washington, D. 
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DMINISTRATORS, teachers, and communities are faced with 
Aa problem of organizing programs of health and physical 
education in the public schools. In organizing these programs they 
should be guided by certain criteria or statements of essentials. 
Obviously the first essential is the development of a favorable atti- 
tude among administrators, teachers, and the public at large toward 
including a health and physical-education program in the school 
curriculum. 


HANDICAPS IN DEVELOPING A PROGRAM 


Workers interested in securing the inclusion of health and 
physical-education programs in the school curriculum have been 
greatly handicapped because of certain prejudices and the use of 
certain terminology. With respect to terminology there has been an 
evolution of terms from gymnastics to physical culture, physical 
training, physical education, and health education. Each of these 
terms has been unsatisfactory as far as expressing the broad values 
inherent in physical-education activities is concerned. The term 
“physical education” is unsatisfactory because it implies that the 
values are mainly physical. As a matter of fact, children like to 
engage in physical-education activities because they are mentally 
stimulating and because of the joy which comes from pleasant asso- 
ciations with other boys and girls. 

Three prejudices have handicapped physical education severely. 
Historically these prejudices are asceticism, scholasticism, and puri- 
tanism. The ascetics believed that the individual was composed of 
three parts, body, mind, and soul, and that the body should be de- 
graded, if necessary, in order to elevate the spirit and the soul. 
Physical education could not be held in high regard under such a 
philosophy. The second prejudice is the attitude that all education 
is found in books. To be educated means to be a scholar. Boys and 
girls who are engaging in physical-education activities are not read- 
ing books and hence the attitude is that these activities do not have 
educational value. The Puritans had to struggle hard to secure a 
living so that there was little time left after work, sleep, and wor- 
ship. To them play was sinful and was engaged in only during idle 
time. These three prejudices have created a struggle which might 
be called “the battle of physical education versus the curriculum.” 
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EARLY ATTITUDES TOWARD PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


At first, when physical education was introduced, it became 
known as a special subject mainly because the teachers already 
employed were not prepared to conduct this program. Therefore, 
specially trained teachers had to be secured. This was also true of 
music and art. As a result music, art, and physical education be- 
came known as the special subjects. 

A second unfortunate implication was brought about by the use 
of the term “extra-curricular.” This implied that physical educa- 
tion was outside of the curriculum, something extra, or a special 
subject, and, therefore, that it should not be designated as part of 
the curriculum. School men speak of “solids,” frequently pointing 
out that the student should be required to register for “four solids” 
and might in addition take a number of “special subjects” and 
“extra-curricular activities.” 

The recent term “core-curriculum” carries the same implication. 
When physical education was asked to be given credit on some fair 
basis, some school men grudgingly allowed one-eighth of a credit 
per term, or one credit during four years of high school, even 
though English, algebra, and other subjects were allowed four or 
five credits. These expressed attitudes grew out of the three prej- 
udices. They are still held by many teachers and school administra- 
tors. If physical education is to assume its legitimate place as part 
of the curriculum, administrators, teachers, and the public must be 
educated to assume a more favorable attitude toward it. 


VALUES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical education has been included in the school curriculum 
because of four general reasons: (1) its military values, (2) its 
health values, (3) its educational values, and (4) its recreational 
values. Undoubtedly physical education has values which are of 
military and health significance. However, a physical-education 
program can be defended best because of its developmental or edu- 
cational values. Whenever an individual engages in activities, de- 
velopmental changes occur. These changes may be called education. 
They are changes in knowledge, attitudes and emotions, strength and 
skill, and organic power. The development of organic power dur- 
ing childhood and youth is a real basis for health. Recently, because 
of an increase in the amount of leisure time, the physical-education 
program has assumed a more important place in the curriculum due 
to its recreational values. 

Some school administrators have argued that they cannot afford 
to include programs of physical education in their schools because 
of the great cost. A few years ago the research department in the 
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public schools of Oakland, California, carried out a study to deter- 
mine the relative cost of various activities in the high-school pro- 
gram. The conclusion from the study announced to the high-school 
principals of the state was that, if pupils were kept in school under 
a teacher's supervision a given number of hours each day and the 
school wished to save money through the elimination of some activ- 
ities, the last two activities to be eliminated would be physical edu- 
cation and study halls. This conclusion had no reference to the 
relative values of the different activities. It referred only to the 
relative costs of conducting activities in a school program. 


A PROGRAM FOR ALL PUPILS 


One hundred per cent of the pupils in school should be enrolled 
in the physical-education program. There should be no excuses. 
Any pupil able to be in school is well enough to take part in a 
physical-education program which is adapted to his needs. For a 
pupil to be excused because of a physical disability simply means 
that the principal, the teacher, the pupil, the parent, and the family 
physician are willing to avoid the pupil’s problem rather than to 
help him solve it. It may be more important to carry out an adapted 
program for the pupils who wish to be excused than to conduct 
elaborate programs for those who are already physically fit. 

All pupils in the elementary and secondary schools should en- 
gage in a physical-education program daily. To conduct a program 
two or three days each week does not give sufficient time for pupils 
to acquire the knowledge and skill in the great variety of physical- 
education activities which they should acquire. With little knowl- 
edge and skill, pupils lose interest and are not apt to use these 
activities during their leisure time. In the elementary school, the 
periods should be from twenty to thirty minutes in length, with time 
before school, the morning recess, extra time at noon, the afternoon 
recess and time after school used as additional periods in which 
pupils may practice the activities learned during the instructional 
periods. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE INTERESTING 


The natural type program should be organized in preference to 
the formal type. Teachers frequently say that pupils are interested 
in formalized drills. In such activities the teacher commands and the 
pupils respond. However, when pupils are free to choose activities 
and games, they will not rush to one corner of the playground, line 
up in straight rows, and ask for a teacher to lead them in waving 
their arms and legs to command. Children invariably choose climb- 
ing and running activities, activities on the apparatus, or engage in 
dancing or games which have a natural appeal. 
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A physical-education program should contain a great variety of 
activities. Every activity has a different contribution to make to the 
development of the individual. A broad range of activities means a 
broad range of development. A narrow range of activities means a 
narrow range of development. Culture may be defined as breadth 
and depth of experience. If physical education is to contribute to 
culture, the program must include a large variety of activities to 
give both depth and breadth of experience. 

The program should be well balanced. A good balance should 
be maintained between the instructional program, intramural ath- 
letics, inter-school athletics, special-day events, and play days. No 
part of the program should be over-emphasized to the detriment of 
any other part. 

Activities W1iTH LEIsuRE-TIME VALUE 

Special emphasis should be placed on certain activities in the 
program because of their leisure-time value. A few years ago a spe- 
cial study was made on the leisure-time usefulness of physical educa- 
tion activities. The activities were lised down the left side of a page, 
and the age level of people was arranged across the top of the page. 
Bars were then drawn opposite each of the activities, each bar be- 
ginning at the age level where the activity became useful to a large 
number of people and ending at the age level where few people 
could safely participate in the activity. 

It was interesting to note that, from the standpoint of participa- 
tion, walking, hiking, tennis, swimming, golf, social dancing, archery 
and volley ball were among the activities that had a long period of 
usefulness, while the javelin throw, shot putting, discus throwing, 
running the hurdles and American football had a relatively short 
period of usefulness. It should not be assumed that the activities 
which have a short period of usefulness should be omitted from the 
physical-education program. They should not, however, be empha- 
sized in the program to the exclusion of a variety of other activities 
that may have a long period of usefulness for adult leisure hours. 


Two APPROACHES TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The physical-education program should be adapted to the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils. This means that physical-education teachers 
must know in detail the status of pupils, and must also know in 
detail the results which flow from physical-education activities. 
Physical-education programs in the high schools of the United States 
would be greatly improved if instructors would change from the 

activity point of view to the educational point of view. 
These points of view may be illustrated by referring to high- 
school athletics. High-school coaches and principals arrange athletic 
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schedules, and the games scheduled must be played. The basketball 
game must go on, but it cannot go on without players. The usual 
procedure is to evaluate the playing ability of the boys in school and 
to choose for the team those boys who already have more skill in 
basketball than anyone else in school. This is the activity point of 
view. 

The educational point of view, on the other hand, urges the 
coach to select for the team those boys who do not know how to 
play basketball. This point of view requires the examination of 
pupils to determine in detail their physical status and their needs 
for growth and development. Activities must be studied for their 
educational values. These activities should then be selected and 
used deliberately by the leader to develop certain traits in boys and 
girls. The educational point of view is to adapt programs to pupils 
according to their individual needs, rather than to choose pupils to 
fit the activities or the athletic schedules. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


A physical-education program cannot be conducted without ad- 
equate facilities. It is not expected that a classroom teacher can get 
along with one piece of chalk and one book in the library. Neither 
should it be assumed that a physical-education teacher can conduct 
his program with one basketball court and one basketball. For 
example, if there are sixty boys in a class playing basketball with 
only one court and one ball for the entire group, each boy on the 
average will have possession of the ball for one minute during an 
hour. If this program were maintained for 180 days a year and for 
four years, each boy would have possession of the basketball for a 
total of twelve hours during his high-school career. No one would 
argue that he could develop many skills in basketball with this 
amount of experience. At the same time he would be denied par- 
ticipation in a great variety of other activities in the physical-educa- 
tion program. 

Competent leadership in physical education is needed in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Elementary schools are especially 
handicapped in cases where the teachers are well along in years. 
These teachers are not to be blamed because they did not have the 
opportunity of getting experience in the field of physical education 
when they were in high school and college. Their efforts have been 
directed along other lines due to the interests of superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors. Where this condition exists it is advis- 
able to employ a teacher who has been trained recently and who has 
had considerable experience in the physical-education program. 
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This teacher can serve as the leader in an effort to improve teachers 
in service. 

In the secondary school, teachers with college or university 
majors in health and physical education should be employed. In 
small schools, they must of necessity teach, not only physical educa- 
tion, but usually courses in other fields as well. The fields of biology, 
general science, physical science and social science are most closely 
allied with health and physical education. From the standpoint of 
the teacher and from the standpoint of the welfare of pupils, such 
teaching combinations should be arranged by administrators when- 
ever possible. It seems better to employ a teacher prepared in health 
and physical education and assign him teaching responsibilities in 
the physical, biological, or social-science fields, than to employ a 
teacher trained in one of these science fields, but with no experience 
in physical education, to conduct a physical education program. 

There is need for expert state and local supervision in develop- 
ing a physical-education program. Expert supervisors can help in 
the formulation of standards. They are in a position to assist 
teachers to improve programs through demonstrations, conferences, 
and general training for service. Capable leadership and intelligent 
supervision are essential in initiating the development of a desirable 
program of physical and health education in the public schools. 


Notice to Readers 


The editorial board of the High School Journal appreciates re- 
ceiving information regarding the activities of your school for the 
column on educational news and for the section on happenings in 
high schools. New student publications, extracurricular and guid- 
ance activities, reorganized courses and curricula, administrative 
changes, and other innovations in the program of your school will 
be of interest to our readers. Articles should be limited to three 
hundred words. Please send articles and other items of interest to 
the editor. 


Office of Education Transferred 


On July 1, the United States Office of Education was transferred 
from the Department of Interior to the new Federal Security 
Agency. Besides the Office of Education, the Federal Security 
Agency will include the Social Security Board, the United States 
Employment Service, the Public Health Service, the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the Radio 
and Motion Pictures Division of the National Emergency Council. 
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OW FAR a teacher can safely go in teaching sexual reproduc- 
HH tion in the average biology class is a problem perplexing to 
some teachers, especially those of limited experience. To these the 
following suggestions may be of some help. 


PRESENT ‘TREND TOWARD FRANKNESS 

The present tendency in general conversation and in present- 
day writing is toward an increasingly frank and saner discussion 
of matters of sex, recognizing reproduction as a natural and en- 
tirely honorable phenomenon of life. This is bringing in its train 
liberation for many young people from the sufferings and mental 
tensions caused by various misunderstandings and lack of under- 
standings which could have been cleared away by a sympathetic 
adult counselor properly disposed and properly equipped in knowl- 
edge of adolescent sex problems. 

Whether moral looseness has at the time increased, as some 
persons seem to think, is perhaps questionable. Whether, if in- 
crease is admitted, it has come as a result of intelligent frankness 
is still more greatly a matter demanding proof. It is of course the 
hope of those who advocate frankness that the effect may be exactly 
the opposite—that straightforward exposition given wisely and 
openly at the right time may offset or preclude the ill effects of 
“back alley” counsel given in secrecy by those with decidedly ques- 
tionable motives. 

We must take it for granted that few if any children reach high 
school age in complete ignorance of sex matters. More likely an 
innocent curiosity leads to investigations and conversations among 
children almost as soon as they enter the elementary school, and 
much information and misinformation is passed down by older 
children to younger. We can assume some background of knowl- 
edge, no matter how badly and unfortunately distorted. Much 
that we tell them will not be new, but only more scientifically and 
correctly told, for a different purpose. 


ADJUSTMENT TO COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 
Communities will vary in the degree to which parents are ready 
to trust teachers, or themselves, to tell their children “the facts of 
life.” Care must be taken, therefore, to determine the degree of 
such readiness within any particular school clientele; and progress 
in this direction must not be made in a manner that will offend 
parents or public. 
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Communities also vary in the readiness of pupils to treat such 
matters seriously and intelligently. In some cities, reference to 
marriage as a future probability may bring, as it did in one boys’ 
school of the writer’s acquaintance some years ago, nothing but 
an incredulous smile, as though the possibility were too remote 
for consideration; in other regions, particularly the rural South, 
where girls frequently leave high school to be married and boys 
wait hardly longer than to get a job at low pay, such reference is 
ordinarily taken in all seriousness. Then too, familiarity with 
reproduction in farm animals, and with the homely duties associ- 
ated with large families, brings increased understanding and ap- 
preciation. Even in the cities some wise parents contrive to have 
their children familiarized with the coming of kittens, puppies, 
and perhaps other domestic pets. 

Under these conditions it is evident that the freedom to teach 
reproduction as applied to human beings varies with the com- 
munity. It may still be the exceptional school in which, for ex- 
ample, so forthright a book as “Life and Growth” (Progressive 
Education Association, Alice V. Keliher, chairman of committee), 
which contains a matter-of-fact description of the mating process, 
with schematic drawings of the organs of both sexes, could be read 
and openly discussed. On the other hand, the reproduction of 
plant and animal forms can frequently be carried to the point 
where valuable analogies can readily be drawn without sign of 
untoward response on the part of pupils. 


A SIMPLE PLAN 

A very generally followed and still good plan is to use the study 
of flowers to establish the concepts of egg and sperm and of ferti- 
lization as a union of the two. Following this, the evolution of 
sex can be briefly traced, starting with conjugation and noting the 
gradual differentiation of sperm and egg as one passes to the higher 
forms; then the development of special ovaries and spermaries and 
later their usual confinement to different individuals, who then 
develop secondary sex characters, and whose activities in caring 
for eggs and young likewise differ increasingly. It can readily be 
pointed out that the greater the number of eggs and young pro- 
duced, the less the parental care that is given and the smaller the 
percentage that reach maturity. 


IMPORTANCE OF MOISTURE 
A significant point to note is that the simpler forms of fertili- 
zation, even up to the lower vertebrates, take place in water, in 
which cases all that is generally necessary is that eggs and sperms 
be discharged into the water, there to unite. But in land organ- 
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isms this method will not do. The sex cells, which in order to 
unite must have walls easily penetrable, or no walls at all, must 
at every stage in the process be protected from death or injury 
through drying out. 

Returning to the study of flowers we find that to prevent this 
each of the sex cells is enclosed in a triple box as it were; the 
sperm cell is (1) in the pollen grain, (2) in the anther, (3) in the 
bud; the egg cells are (1) in the ovule, (2) in the ovary, (3) in the 
bud. The problem of fertilization then is that of getting the sperm 
out of its three boxes and into the innermost box in which the 
egg cell is enclosed, without drying on the way. The process al- 
ready studied illustrates how this is done. Similarly, in animals, 
whether these be vertebrate or invertebrate, the mere fact that they 
live on land requires that the cells be safeguarded against loss of 
moisture. Here the problem is solved by covering the egg cell, 
together with its store of food for the developing embryo, by a 
shell of some sort. But this in turn means that the sperm must 
reach the egg before this covering is laid on, which is the same 
as saying that the sperm must pass from the body of the male into 
some receptacle in the female before the egg is laid. 


NEED OF PARENTAL CARE 
Following the union of sex cells the egg may at once be laid 
or, as in mammals, the early stages of development may take place 


within the body of the mother, thus giving the young a still better 
start in life. The degree of development thus attained varies con- 
siderably, being relatively little in such animals as opossum and 
kangaroo and much greater in horse, cow, or sheep. In all mam- 
mals parental care still goes on, the mother not only staying by 
to protect the young, but also providing nourishment in the form 
of milk from her own body. 

It will be noted that in this presentation no details of the sex 
organs or of the mating process itself need be given, yet the es- 
sential facts are presented from a morally healthful standpoint; 
furthermore, that the changes as one progresses from simple to 
complex are shown to result in giving the organisms greater pro- 
tection in their early stages and hence a better start in life. 

As to why there should be a sex process anyway, one can at least 
bring out in a subsequent study of heredity how such a process 
increases the chance for variation and improvement in offspring. 

It might be added that in rural sections especially there are 
occasional opportunities to secure mammalian embryos at different 
stages, which, displayed in the museum cabinet with appropriate 
labeling, aid in telling the story in a concrete way. 
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HERE ARE three reasons why business education has a right- 
I ful place in the program of any public secondary school, 
regardless of its size. They are: 

1. Since we live in a “business” age, pupils must be given an opportunity to 
make intelligent adjustment to economic life. 

. The majority of our graduates who will not go to schools of higher learn- 
ing, must have opportunity to acquire skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
which will make them employable. Those who plan to enter business 
occupations should receive this training in the high school. 

Knowledge and skills useful in business employment are, in many cases, 
valuable to the consumer in carrying on his personal business affairs. 


Because of its social, vocational, and personal-use values, business 
education belongs in any complete and adequate secondary-school 
program. 


MEETING PupiL NEEDs 
The need of all pupils for help in making satisfactory adjust- 
ments to economic life is supplied in part through courses in general 
business and in consumer education. Young men and women plan- 


ning to enter business employment are prepared for that work 
through such courses as retail selling, clerical practice, typewriting, 
bookkeeping and shorthand. Some business courses, such as type- 
writing and record-keeping, also are useful in the management of 
personal-business affairs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
Administrators of small high schools are confronted with the fol- 
lowing problems when planning a business-education program: 
1. How to offer all the business courses necessary during the teacher periods 
available. 
How to offer a program which satisfies the business education needs of all 
pupils. 
How to provide business education with limited office appliance equip- 
ment. 


The solution of each of these problems involves the careful selec- 
tion of the courses to be offered as determined by studies of the 
needs of the community and of the pupils in the school. Among the 
investigations that should be made are the following: 

1. A survey of the educational and occupational goals of the pupils now in 
school. This survey will reveal how many pupils plan to go on to schools 
of higher learning and how many will finish formal education in high 
school. It will indicate, also, the number planning to enter business 
employment. 
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. A follow-up study of all of the graduates for the five-year period im- 
mediately preceding. This study should include a survey of the occupa- 
tions entered, of the number of graduates who have remained in the local 
community, and of those who have secured employment elsewhere. A 
check-list showing the types of training which graduates feel would have 
been valuable to them should be included. 

. A business survey of the community. This will reveal the types of open- 
ings for high school graduates, the kinds of office equipment used, and 
the ideas of business men relative to desirable preparation for employ- 
ment. 

. An investigation into the personal-business activities carried on by the 
adults of the community. This will result in a list of the general business 
course. 


Ideally, the courses designed to fill the needs revealed by these 
investigations should be constructed especially for the local school 
instead of copying them from courses given in schools in other com- 
munities. Courses of study used in other communities, however, 
may serve as a guide in the planning of a satisfactory program of 
business education for your school. Business-education textbooks 
and local materials also will be helpful in developing courses of 
study. 

Business CURRICULUM FOR THE SMALL SCHOOL 


The business-education program of a high school with an enroll- 
ment of less than two hundred pupils is necessarily limited. It is 
probable that the business courses in the small school must be 
taught by a teacher who is at the same time teaching one or more of 
the academic subjects. 

If it is necessary to select one business course as the sole business- 
education offering, the most suitable course is everyday business or 
general business training. This course should include a study of the 
personal-business activities most commonly performed by the adults 
of the community. These activities usually include: the buying of 
goods and services; the business activities of the home; personal 
record-keeping; the keeping of bank accounts; the buying of in- 
surance; the making of investments; and the performing of certain 
citizenship duties. The study of personal-business management and 
of the business aspects of group life will benefit individuals and 
community alike. Fortunately, during recent years many textbooks 
for these general courses have been published. 

If typewriters are available, a beginning class in typewriting for 
personal use and an advanced class in vocational typewriting may 
be offered. If only one vocational-business course is offered the com- 
munity business survey referred to above will show the vocation for 
which pupils should probably be prepared. In the average com- 
munity the predominant business vocation is retail selling or general 
clerical work. 
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Bookkeeping, one of the oldest subjects in the business cur- 
riculum, may be taught: (1) as part of the preparation for clerical 
positions; (2) as training for bookkeeping positions; (3) for per- 
sonal use; or (4) as a picture of the activities of the business world. 
Bookkeeping taught for any of these purposes, except that of train- 
ing bookkeepers, is suitable for the business curriculum of the small 
high school. 

Typewriting also may be included in the clerical curriculum. 
Shorthand, on the other hand, has specific rather than general uses. 
If there are stenographic positions available in the small community 
or if the graduates are able to obtain stenographic positions in other 
communities, shorthand is an appropriate subject for the curriculum 
of the small high school. ; 

The large number of possible business subjects renders the prob- 
lem of the administrator in the small school especially difficult of 
solution. Community and pupil needs as revealed by surveys are 
the only safe criteria for the selection of courses. 


PLANS FOR INCREASING BusINEss EDUCATION OFFERINGS 
The rotation plan has been used successfully to increase business- 
education offerings in the small school. For example, in a school in 
which two business subjects are offered each year the program might 
be: 


Odd years: (1) General business training, and (2) typewriting for personal 
use. 

Even years: (1) General clerical training—including filing, record-keeping, 
billing, and handling of business papers, and (2) vocational 
typewriting. 

This plan may be used equally well for training in retail mer- 
chandising, stenography, or bookkeeping. Partial compensation for 
inadequacy of office equipment may be made through demonstra- 
tions of office equipment by the representatives of the various manu- 
facturers of such equipment and by class visits to local offices. 

There are values in business education for the consumer and the 
citizen as well as for the business worker. Business education has, 
therefore, a place in any general educational program. Courses have 
been set up and textbooks prepared for twenty-five or more business 
subjects at the high school level. This large number of courses is 
desirable for adequately meeting the business-education needs of 
consumers and business workers. The many business occupations, 
each with several levels, is another factor responsible for the variety 
of business courses offered. 

The administrator of the small high school will find it necessary 
to make a careful selection among this great number of business sub- 
jects. Wise selection must be based upon the investigations of the 
needs of the pupils, graduates, and adults in the community, 
together with a study of employment opportunities in business. 
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EXT IN importance to developing the habit of reading good 
N literature I would put developing in the pupil the power to 
understand what he reads. This is so fundamental a necessity in the 
whole process of education that it is a much larger matter than the 
teaching of literature and is or should be a duty of teachers of 
every subject. But I wish to consider it with specific reference to the 
teaching of literature and especially in its relation to the aim we 
have just been discussing. 


EsTABLISHING THE READING HABIT 


It would seem almost self-evident that the habit of reading good 
books cannot be established unless the reader has acquired the abil- 
ity to understand what he is reading. And yet there are people who 
read good literature chiefly because it is supposed to be the proper 
thing to do—because some person whom they regard as an authority 
has advised them to read certain books. Sometimes, I am sure, they 
have little enough understanding of what they read. 

Then we have another class of readers who get real pleasure of 
a kind from the mere sound elements in poetry even when the 
words mean very little to them. Perhaps Lewis Carroll was thinking 
of this class when he wrote the Jabberwocky. In his essay on Beg- 
gars, Stevenson gives two very interesting instances of readers who 
had firmly established habits of reading poetry which it was quite 
evident they did not understand. 

Sometimes I come upon teachers whose enjoyment of poetry 
seems to be largely of the same kind and who, curiously enough, 
seem to be able to communicate their enthusiasm, for the time be- 
ing, to their pupils. But the appreciation resulting seems to be of 
a rather frothy, unintelligent kind. Such teachers sometimes object 
to analysis, to questioning about meanings, because, they say, it 
spoils the poetry. This objection suggests, to be sure, a very real 
danger, which I will discuss later. I have no desire, of course, to 
belittle the element of beauty in the mere music of poetry, for I am 
conscious that that element is a large one in my own enjoyment of 
verse. But I cannot feel that the pleasure is of a high order when 
it is not combined with that which comes from the beauty or sig- 
nificance of the thought or emotion. It is in the combination of 
these things that real poetry exists. 


* This article is continued from the April, 1939, issue of the Journal. 
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Pupits Must UNDERSTAND WHAT THEY READ 


If pupils do not understand what they are reading, they are get- 
ting nothing but the pleasure that comes from the sounds and 
images, and images which are often the wrong ones. Unless we can 
develop capacity for more intelligent appreciation than this, our 
work is hardly educative at all. While there doubtless are a number 
of readers of good literature who belong to one or the other of the 
two classes that we have just been considering, it is very unlikely 
that the great majority of people will read and continue to read 
what is good unless they experience an intelligent satisfaction in 
doing so. 

Unfortunately it is too often assumed, especially by inexpe- 
rienced teachers, that pupils of high school age have learned how to 
read with intelligence. But experienced teachers know better. They 
have found out that a good many pupils who have reached even the 
upper grades of the high school course have not learned how to get 
the plain meaning from a page of little more than average difficulty. 
If these pupils get the meaning of the individual sentence, they 
often fail to carry it with them and see its relation to the thought 
of the entire paragraph; that is, they fail to get the real point of the 
paragraph. When we consider not just the plain meaning of a 
passage, but its significance, its implications, or what lies just be- 
neath the surface, we find that many of our pupils are still more 
helpless. There is evidently, then, no doubt about the need of 
training pupils to understand what they read. 

But while this aim is unquestionably one of the most essential, a 
serious warning needs to be given in regard to it. There is a very 
grave danger that results from concentrating too exclusively on it. 
I am afraid there have been a great many earnest, scholarly teachers 
who have simply killed their subject by making that mistake. 

I knew one boy who, after finishing Macbeth in his high school 
course, said that he never wished to read another play of Shake- 
speare as long as he lived. His teacher, an able and scholarly person, 
had not only spoiled the play for him but had created in him a 
positive aversion to Shakespeare. She had put the chief emphasis 
of her teaching on making the class understand every detail of the 
text. I have talked with very intelligent graduates of some of our 
best colleges who have said that their professors so concentrated 
attention on textual details that their students became sick and 
tired of Shakespeare. 

Teaching that produces results such as that, such final impres- 
sions—most important because they are final—is bad teaching. As I 
see it, it does far more harm than good, for it defeats the main 
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purpose for which, in my judgment, literature should be taught. 
In its effort to produce scholarship it drives the student away from 
the very thing on which his scholarship is meant to be exercised. 
What I am objecting to, of course, is not scholarship, not the habit 
of thorough reading, but a narrowness of aim and method that at- 
tains these ends—if it attains them at all—at such an unnecessary 
cost. For such a sacrifice, I believe, is entirely unnecessary if the 
teacher has a personality suited to his work and understands his job. 

There is absolutely nothing inconsistent in the two aims we have 
been discussing. The teacher who has some imagination and large- 
ness of view and who keeps both aims constantly before him, can 
teach pupils to be thorough without losing their interest in the main 
theme or spoiling their enjoyment. He will not comment or ques- 
tion on every detail, but he will select those that are especially sig- 
nificant; and he will often make the detail illuminate the larger 
theme or make the theme give greater significance to the detail. 

But let us return for a moment to our first view of this question. 
While ill-directed efforts to make pupils understand may spoil their 
enjoyment of literature, the failure to make them understand is 
often almost certain to produce the same result. Every really good 
teacher of literature knows that one very important reason why 
many young readers do not like poetry is the very obvious and 
simple one that they do not understand it. Time and again these 
teachers have seen appreciation and enjoyment increase immensely 
with understanding. 


REASONS FOR Poor COMPREHENSION 


Now, why is it that many pupils do not understand what they 
read? Probably the first reason that will occur to any one is that 
they do not understand the words. Undoubtedly that is a very im- 
portant reason. The presence of a single unfamiliar word may 
make a sentence meaningless. This cause of failure to understand 
is a hard one to eradicate. The usual suggestion is to make pupils 
use their dictionaries. Very good. But pupils should be trained to 
do two things before looking up a word in the dictionary: (1) to try 
to infer the meaning from the context, and (2) to try to guess it 
from the possible common roots. 

They should be given some instruction on prefixes, suffixes, and 
derivation of the word. It is very difficult to train pupils to use 
dictionaries habitually. A whole paper could be written on the sub- 
ject. These brief suggestions may help: (1) have plenty of dic- 
tionaries available, (2) show pupils how to use them, (3) have 
frequent brief word tests on assigned reading, and (4) occasionally 
give standard vocabulary tests. 
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A second reason why pupils do not understand what they read is 
that they do not understand the structure of sentences. A thorough 
study of syntax or grammatical relationships, such as I have advo- 
cated before, is a decided help. Special attention should be given 
to inverted word orders. 

A third reason for not understanding what they read is that 
some pupils read only words, one word at a time. They need to be 
trained to read in thought groups as children are trained to do in 
good elementary schools. 

A fourth reason is that pupils have not learned to interpret sen- 
tences in the light of the context. They need to be trained to hold 
the general drift of a passage in mind and interpret each new 
sentence in the light of what has preceded. They are especially 
likely to misunderstand ironical passages or informal quotations. 

Pupils frequently get only the surface meaning. They need to 
be trained to be alert in order to get hints, implications, or sugges- 
tions of meanings that lie beneath the surface. 

Some pupils do not visualize quickly. In such cases the teacher 
needs to go slowly and give the slow imaginations time to work. 
Sometimes simpler or more familiar words will help to build up the 
desired picture more quickly. 

A seventh reason may be too great difficulty or subtlety in the 
thought of a passage for the maturity of the pupil. Teachers should 
not worry about such cases. Let them go. The cure is time. 


Safety Portfolio in the Nation’s Schools 


Every high-school principal and superintendent of schools 
should study thoughtfully the articles in the “Safety Portfolio” of 
The Nation’s Schools for August, 1939. This series of articles was 
prepared with the assistance of specialists in school safety. Causes 
of floor accidents, hazards in the classrooms, shops, gymnasiums, and 
on the playground, fire hazards, traffic safety, and provision for first 
aid are some of the topics which are discussed. An outline on points 
of hazard prepared by the Safety Research Institute should be par- 
ticularly helpful to the principal for checking his building to reduce 
the danger of accident. 














Significant Research Studies in 
Secondary Education 


Abstracted by W. J. McKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension, University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
KX 


HIS MONTH a brief digest is presented of two investiga- 

tions: one dealing with the scheduling practices in high 
schools; the other with learning difficulties encountered in pupils in 
elementary algebra. 


SCHEDULING PRACTICES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


An investigation of the general practices of high-school prin- 
cipals in scheduling the work of their schools was undertaken by 
Hughes and Herron. The scope of the study embraced eleven 
states, and 714 standard high schools submitted the desired data. 
These schools ranged from average size (200 pupils) to large ones 
(6336 pupils). The questionnaire was divided into five large sec- 
tions dealing with home rooms, study halls, assemblies, daily sched- 
ules and an annual schedule or calendar of events. 

(1) Home Rooms—The home room is a unit of organization in 
62 per cent of the 6g: schools which reported on this item. In some 
schools the home room was in continuous session throughout most 
of the day, the pupils returning there when not in class elsewhere. 
Home rooms were in session daily in go2 schools with a median 
length of period of 31.5 minutes. The median length of period for 
53 schools, which had but one home-room session per week was 
40.3 minutes. The character of activities and the whole philosophy 
of the home room are likely to be much different in these two types 
of schedules. 

(2) Study Halls—Pupils were assigned to study halls in 98 per 
cent of the 685 reporting schools. About 514 per cent of the schools 
segregated pupils according to sex, while 80 per cent reported pupils 
according to their grade classifications. Study halls were limited to 
a specific number of pupils in 66 per cent of the schools and in 89 
per cent of them pupils could be excused when the study periods 
came at the end of the day. As to supervision, eight per cent of the 
schools had special supervisors of study, twelve per cent gave the 
responsibility to the pupils entirely, but the vast majority of schools 
expected the teachers, as a regular part of their teaching load, to 
have responsible oversight of these study periods. 


2J. M. Hughes and Harry H. Herron, “Scheduling Practices in High Schools,”’ School 
Review, 45:516-24, November, 1937. 
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(3) Assemblies—General assemblies of the entire student body 
were held in g1 per cent of the schools. Forty-four schools (614 per 
cent) with small enrollments had daily assemblies, 46 per cent had 
weekly assemblies and 28 per cent had occasional meetings. The 
larger the school, the less frequent are total school assemblies. As- 
semblies were held at all times of the day, the most favored time 
being from 8:30 to g:00 o'clock. Pupils were assigned to definite 
seats in the auditorium in 438 (64 per cent) schools and attendance 
was checked in 419 institutions. 

(4) Daily Schedules—The length of day, including the noon 
hour, ranged from 4 to 914 hours, with 7 hours as the time most fre- 
quently mentioned. The majority of schools (6714 per cent) had 
class periods of 40 to 45 minutes; 98 schools (14 per cent) had 50 to 
55 minutes while 126 schools (18 per cent) had yet longer periods. 
Much of this scheduling procedure seems to be mechanical and tra- 
ditional in its nature. School begins at a certain time, closes at a 
certain hour and has intermissions at stated times. Apparently once 
a schedule is in operation, it continues the same from year to year, 
regardless of pupils’ needs or changing educational demands. 

(5) Annual Schedule or Calendar of Events—In the 639 schools 
reporting on this item, the school calendar was issued annually in 
33 per cent of the institutions, once each semester in 23 per cent, 
quarterly in a few instances, monthly in 10 per cent, weekly in 15 
per cent and irregularly in 17 per cent of the schools. In 42 per cent 
of the schools a special canvass of various school and community or- 
ganizations was made to effect harmony in the selection and assign- 
ment of dates. Special events in the community were also included 
in 60 per cent of the calendars. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA PUPILS IN THE 
SOLUTION OF WRITTEN PROBLEMS 


The purpose of this study? was to analyze the work of eighty-five 
boys and eighty-two girls in the solution of written problems in 
elementary algebra. Thirty-five problems, selected from representa- 
tive textbooks and workbooks, were analyzed to determine the 
specific difficulties involved. The problems were scored two points 
each, one for the correct equation and one for the correct answer. 
A series of four tests in written problems were given. 

The specific difficulties encountered in the problems were: 


1. The inability to read the problem understandingly, due to vocabulary 
difficulties with words and with their meaningful associations. 

2. The failure to recognize the factors given in the problem, those which are 
to be found and their relationship to each other. 


2 Stanley A. Prey, “An Analysis of the Difficulties Encountered by Elementary Algebra 
Pupils in the Solution of Written Problems,” Abstracts of Studies in Education, Part 
VII, 1937, p. 51. State College, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State College. 
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3. The failure of pupils to label the problem properly, to make clear, definite 
statements, and to work systematically. 

4. Mechanical errors which could have been eliminated by careful work and 
checking. 

5. The failure of pupils to check their statements and equations. 


Among the findings were: 


(1) The correct equation was stated for 1621 out of 5845 problems. This rep- 
resented 27.7 per cent of the number of equations that could be formed. 

(2) Erroneous equations were formed for 1765 problems, or 30.2 per cent of 
the total. This number is higher than the number of correct equations 
formed. 

(3) No equation was stated for 2459 (42.1 per cent) of the problems. 

(4) The complete solution was stated for 1345 (23.0 per cent) of the problems. 

(5) The solutions, after the students had the correct equation, were com- 
pleted by 82.9 per cent of the group. 

(6) The scores on the tests ranged from o to 53 with a possible score of 70. 
The boys scored from o to 37, while the girls scored from 1 to 53. 


The study justifies the opinion held by many teachers of math- 
ematics and substantiated by standard tests that pupils have little 
mastery of problem solving in elementary algebra. This is especially 
true for the writing of equations. The percentage of erroneous 
equations formed for the individual problems ranged from 8.4 per 
cent to 77.8 per cent. The selection of problem material is of the 
highest importance. The problem material should be kept within 
the experience of the pupils. The study shows that more time 
should be spent on teaching pupils in reading and interpreting 
problems, making correct equations and obtaining the correct equa- 
tions. The differences in problem solving ability among the pupils 
were so great that individual instruction with careful diagnosis of 
the reading and interpretation of problems and the writing of cor- 
rect equations promise much in improving problem solving skills. 


Modern Problems Class in Rochester 


An experimental class in modern problems was organized for 
seniors and postgraduates at East High School, Rochester, New 
York. The pupils assisted with planning the course, selecting the 
problems, and conducting the investigations. Some of the prob- 
lems studied were: Radio, Press, and Propaganda; Crime; Social 
Security; The Farmer; Cooperatives; The Tariff; Money; Banks; 
Leftist Movement; Big Business; Housing; Recreation; Politics; 
Balancing the Budget; and the Local Community Chest. 





From Other Journals 
Kr 


The High School Newsreel Is Neither Fad Nor Fancy. ArtHuR STENIUS. The 
Nation’s Schools. 24:16-19. July, 1939. 


Mr. Stenius explains the use of the movies in recording student events at 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan. The main product of this activity at 
Western High School is a bi-weekly newsreel of student events. However, the 
pictorial recording of school events goes far beyond the bi-weekly newsreel. This 
activity, which has been of great value in stimulating interest in student activ- 
ities, may be made practically self-supporting by an admission charge of five 
cents for the showings of the newsreel. 


The Cleveland School Lunchrooms. MAry HEMMERSBAUGH. The American School 
Board Journal. 99:23-25. August, 1939. 


This article discusses the procedures developed by the Division of Lunch- 
rooms, Cleveland Public Schools, in order to accomplish a twofold aim of the 
school lunchroom: (1) to do an efficient, immediate job of serving good food 
every day; and (2) to contribute to the long-range training of students in good 
eating habits, the prevention of malnutrition, and the furtherance of positive 
health. Procedures for performing such lunchroom tasks as the following are 
discussed: planning menus, purchasing, insuring quality in foods, caring for 
budgets and finances, and training employees. 


For Seniors: A Mathematics Course In Investments. Grace SIMMONS LEWIS. 
The Clearing House. 13:519-23. May, 1939. 


At Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, a course in investments has 
been offered every semester for the past three years to senior students. The pur- 
pose of the course is to give the student a practical knowledge of the more com- 
mon forms of investments. Mrs. Lewis, teacher of this course, believes that the 
course is extremely valuable to students in helping them meet such investment 
problems as the purchasing of life insurance, annuities, stocks, bonds, and mort- 
gages. It is also helpful in preparing the student to read intelligently articles 
regarding investments in newspapers and magazines. 


Cafeteria Teaches, Too. Winirrep E. SLOANE. The Nation’s Schools. 24:60-62. 
August, 1939. 


The high school cafeteria may be so organized as to make an important con- 
tribution to the educational program of the school, according to Miss Sloane. 
At Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York, the cafeteria is used to offer 
instruction in balanced diets, to develop courtesy and table etiquette, to give 
pupils business and managerial training, and to give pupils a better understand- 
ing of sanitation practices regarding food. 


Application of Democratic Methods In School Administration. J. D. WILLIAMS. 
The Phi Delta Kappan. 21:433-35. May, 1939. 


This article points out some practical applications of the democratic method 
in school administration. Examples are taken from the Norris, Tennessee, school 
system, the University High School at the University of Kentucky, and the Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, public schools. 














Reviews of Recent Books 





Books for Classroom Use 


An Analysis of Proofs and Solutions of Exercises Used in Plane Geometry 
Tests. HALE Pickett. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1938. 120 pp. $1.60. 


The writer of this volume set for himself four tasks. They are “to prepare 
a revised list of geometric theorems” which should serve as the basis for our 
public school geometry; “to ascertain to what extent the list of theorems of 
the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements has been adhered to 
by extra-mural examinations” such as those of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board; “to determine the algebraic techniques involved in plane geometry”; 
and “to find out to what extent the originals of geometry offer an opportunity 
for methods of analysis and indirect proof.” 

The study is thorough and significant in the field of mathematics teaching. 
It should be widely read by mathematics teachers in order that they may keep 
informed of some of the trends in geometry teaching. 

H. F. MuNcH. 


It’s Fun to Cook. Lucy Mary Matty. Illustrated by Ruth King. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Co. 1938. Pp. xiv + 400. $2.00. 


This text is informal and chatty, broad in its content and coordinate in its 
application. The directions and techniques of work are simple, well organized, 
scientifically sound and accurate. The aesthetics of everyday food selection, 
preparation and service are thoroughly and interestingly interpreted. Although 
nutrition is emphasized throughout the book, it is not done in a “do or don’t” 
fashion but with appeal and soundness. The management of time, labor, and 
money and the care of foods are appropriately emphasized. 

It’s Fun to Cook is a book particularly adapted to the adolescent, and any 
parent or teacher wishing to interest the child in the art and science of good 
cookery will want to purchase it. MARGARET M. EDWARDS. 


Review Course in Algebra. W. E. SEwWELL. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1938. v + 
145 pp. $1.20. 


The material of this book has been carefully chosen to give the student 
a comprehensive review of high school algebra. It is probably too advanced 
and too condensed to be used by students below junior year level. While it 
does cover briefly the elementary phases, the greater part of the work is on 
advanced high school algebra. Even those elementary phases treated are at 
a higher level than should be used for an elementary course. Those topics 
recommended by the National Committee for a mathematics major are ade- 
quately treated with the noticeable exception of logarithms which are omitted 
altogether. An unusual feature of this book in contrast to other similar high 
school texts is the introduction of mathematical analysis and determinants. 

For the purpose for which the book was written it will no doubt perform 
its function well. H. F. MUNCH. 
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Books for Professional Use 


Personality and Character Development. J. D. Messick. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 1939. Pp. 192. $1.50. (Order from J. D. Messick, Elon Col- 
lege, North Carolina). 

The purpose of this volume is to provide concise materials on various phases 
of character and personality development for use by parent-teacher groups, 
teachers, school officials, and community leaders. 

A chapter is devoted to each of sixteen phases of the subject. Since many of 
the chapters have been adapted by the author from radio talks he has given, 
they are brief and to the point. The bibliographical references at the end of each 
chapter are ample for more detailed reading. 

For the purpose which the author had in mind, this book will make a help- 
ful contribution to the study of character and personality by parents and teachers 
alike. ROBEN J. MAASKE. 


The New High School in the Making. WitLt1aAM L. WRINKLE. New York: The 

American Book Co. 1938. Pp. ix + 315. $2.50. 

Wrinkle’s volume, in which he was assisted by members of the staff of the 
secondary school at the Colorado State College of Education, of which he is 
director, is a most stimulating statement of a new philosophical practice in a 
modern secondary school. 

More than half of its 315 pages are concerned with discussions of the various 
subject-matter fields. Other chapters have to do with guidance and the educa- 
tion of secondary-school teachers. 

These discussions are prefaced by three chapters (48 pages) on the author's 
philosophy of modern secondary education. No chapter or discussion is suffi- 
ciently long, comprehensive or intensive to be of the greatest possible value, but 
per page there is a large amount of stimulating material well worth the time 
of anyone interested in secondary education. Harv R. Douctass. 


Other Publications Received 


Adult Abilities. HERBERT SORENSON. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1938. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


Integration at Work: Six Greek Cities. B. J. R. Stotper and Henry C. FENN. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 1939. Pp. vii + 166. 
$1.85. 


Youth and the World’s Work: Vocational Adjustment of Youth in the Modern 
World. James H. Beprorp. Los Angeles: Society for Occupational Research. 
1938. Pp. viii + 140. $2.00. 


Education Within Prison Walls. WALTER M. WALLACK, GLENN M. KENDALL, and 
Howarp L. Briccs. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1939. Pp. viii + 187. $2.25. 


Educational Progress and School Administration. CLypE MILTon Hitt (Editor). 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. Pp. xv + 400. $3.00. 


Adult Education: Report of the (New York) Regent’s Inquiry. F. W. REEvEs, 
T. FANsLer, and C. O. Houte. New York: The McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xiii + 171. $2.00. 








